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REVIEWS 

Elementary Latin. An Introductory Course. By 
Harry Fletcher Scott. Chicago and New York: 
Scott, Foresmanand Co. (1915). 348 pages. $1.00. 

The modest claims put forward in the Preface to 
this book seem to be justified by its contents. In the 
choice and arrangement of topics there is shown a nice 
regard for the average beginner's capacity of absorp- 
tion. Alike in what is included and in what is excluded 
the author has shown a wise discretion. Two petty 
exceptions may be noted. It seems unnecessary to 
burden a pupil's memory at this stage with the future 
passive infinitive (Lesson LXIV) merely for the sake 
of the formal completeness of the paradigm, especially 
as no use is made of it in the sentences. One finds also 
no attempt to illustrate practically the rule (Lesson LIV) 
requiring quam with a comparative when the other 
member of the comparison is neither nominative nor 
accusative. On the other hand, the effort to avoid 
unnecessary details will seem to some to have gone 
here and there too far. The simplifying of the ordi- 
narily cumbersome and misleading rules for gender 
in the third declension (Lesson XXXVIII) is to be 
commended; but one misses from the list of neuter 
nouns the useful category of nouns ending in -us. 
Again, in the treatment of the past passive participle 
(Lesson XXI), and especially in that of the ablative 
absolute (Lesson LX), no reference is made to the im- 
portant bearing on translation of the fact that English 
has, what Latin has not, a past active participle. 
This is the more noticeable as in other places good 
use has been made of the help to be gained from points 
of resemblance and contrast with the more familiar 
idiom of the mother-tongue. 

The definitions given of the past (imperfect) and 
perfect tenses (Lessons XV and XX) leave little to be 
desired. And yet, as one reads over the sentences 
of the exercises intervening between these two defini- 
tions, one is conscious of a doubt whether this book 
has altogether succeeded, where so many first-year 
books have failed, in making it impossible for the 
pupil to start with a wrong impression of the difference 
in meaning between these two tenses. In the first 
place, it seems unfortunate that, in adopting the terms 
recommended by the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature, the author has changed the 
"past descriptive" to the "past". It is open to debate 
whether from the standpoint of the beginner in Latin 
the Committee's choice of "perfect" and "past descrip- 
tive" was the best possible. But when the "past 
descriptive" becomes simply the "past", the pupil 
has lost all that would have reminded him of the real 
meaning of the imperfect, and is encouraged in the 
belief that it is the tense for translating any statement 
of past fact, while the perfect is, as we are so often 
informed in the class-room, the tense of "completed" 
action. The aoristic use of the perfect is, in the nar- 



rative style of Caesar, so much the more important 
of its two meanings that it seems a pity to favor the 
common schoolboy obsession that this force belongs 
to the imperfect. From this point of view, there is 
something to be said in support of those who would 
introduce the beginner to the perfect tense before the 
imperfect, in spite of the upsetting effect of such a 
plan upon the orderly development of the present 
system. 

At two other points, the attitude of the author 
toward the conclusions of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature seems to be worth noting. 
The most important function of the subjunctive is 
said (Lesson LXXVI) to be the expression of desire 
(will or wish) . As the book offers no illustration of the 
optative meaning, it would perhaps have been better 
to avoid using the words desire and wish. It is true 
that good authority may be quoted for making 'desire' 
in the grammatical sense include both 'will' and 'wish', 
but it is hard to see what is gained by ignoring the dis- 
tinction between the volitive and the optative, as 
adopted by the Joint Committee. 

With regard to the tense of a subjunctive in a sub- 
ordinate clause, the author agrees with the Joint 
Committee in rejecting the traditional phrase, sequence 
of tenses, presumably because it suggests a too mechani- 
cal way of looking at the facts. He does not adopt 
the Joint Committee's term "harmony of tenses", 
but speaks only of a "relation of tenses". However, 
those who discover in the Joint Committee's Report 
at this point a shocking and dangerous heresy will 
find no ground of complaint in Mr. Scott's statement 
of the facts, which seems to be quite orthodox. 

Broadly speaking, the most distinctive feature of 
the book will seem to many to be the care which has 
been taken to make each lesson just long enough 
and hard enough to form a day's task for an average 
class of beginners. In such a matter, the experience 
of the class-room is the only sure test ; but the author's 
purpose as stated in the Preface seems to be well car- 
ried out. Worth noting also is the ingenious plan 
by which the review lessons have been made to cover 
the ground traversed as thoroughly as any teacher 
could wish without requiring a tiresome and discourag- 
ing break in the term's work. After the fifth lesson 
there is given a review of grammatical principles and 
inflectional forms, after the tenth lesson one of vocabu- 
lary, after the fifteenth lesson one of principles and 
forms, after the twentieth lesson one of vocabulary, 
and so on alternately throughout the book. In con- 
nection with each review lesson there appears a useful 
list of English words to be associated in form and mean- 
ing with words covered by that review. And, finally, 
no teacher can fail to profit by the workmanlike and 
helpful suggestions for drill which he will find at the 
close of each exercise. 
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